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: Following are texts of key documents accompanying the 

, Pentagon's study of the Vietnam tear, covering the opening of 
the sustained bombing campaign against North Vietnam in the 
. first half of 1965. Except where excerpting is mdicatecl, the 
■. documents are printed verbatim , with only unmistakable typo- 
graphical errors corrected, ' v : \, ;> . 


«?r From Rostow Favoring 
: Commitment of Troops by U.S. . 

Personal letter from Walt W. Rostow, chairman of the Stale Department's 
Policy Planning Council, to Secretary McNamara, Nov. 16, 1964, "Military Dis- 
positions and Political Signals.” . 


.. Following on our conversation of last 
night I am concerned that too much 
thought is being given to the actual 
damage we do in the North, not enough 
thought to the signal .wc wish to send. 
The signal consists of three parts: 

Q n) damage to the North is now to be 
inflicted because they are violating the 
1954 and 1862 accords; 

■b) we are ready and able to go much 
further than our initial act of damage; 

c) we arc ready and able to meet any 
level of escalation they might mount in 
; response, if they, are so minded, 

■ Four points follow. ' ' 

1. I am convinced that. we should not 
■ go forward into. the next stage without 
a US ground force commitment of some 
• kind: 

• a. The withdrawal of those ground 
: forces could be a critically important 
part of our diplomatic bargaining posi- 
tion. Ground forces can sit during a con- 
ference more easily than we can main- 
tain a series of mounting air and naval 
pressures. 

b, We must make clear that counter 
escalation by the Communists will run 
directly into US strength on the ground; 

' and, therefore the possibility of radically 
ly extending their position on the ground 
at the cost of air and naval damage, 
■alone, is ruled out. 

c. There is a marginal possibility that 
in attacking the airfield they were think- 
ing two moves ahead; namely, they 
might be planning a pre-emptive ground 
force response to an expected US retali- 
ation for the Bien Hoa attack. 
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spouse. This means that the initial use 
of force in the north should be as lim- 
ited and as unsanguinary as possible. It 
'is the installation of the principle that 
wc are initially interested in, no.t lit 
for tat.. 
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The first critical military action 
against North Vietnam should be de- 
signed merely to install the principle 
that they will, from the present forward, 


be vulnerable to retaliaton 


3. But our force dispositions to ac- 
company an initial retaliatory move 
against the north should send three 
further signals lucidly: 

' a. that we are putting in place " a 
•capacity subsequently to step up direct 
and naval pressure on the north, if that 
should be required; ; 

b. that we are prepared to face down 
any form of escalation North Vietnam 
.might mount on the ground; and 

c. that wc are putting forces into 
place to exact retaliation directly against 
Communist China, if Peiping should join 
in an escalatory response from Hanoi. 
The latter could take the. form of in- 
creased aircraft on Formosa plus, per- 
haps, a carrier force sitting -off China 
•distinguished from the force in the 
South China Sea. 

4. The launching of this track, almost 
certainly, will require the President to 
explain to our own people and to the 
world our intentions and objectives. This 
will also be perhaps the most persuasive 
form of communication with llo and 
Mao. In addition, I am inclined to think 
the most direct communication we can 
mount (perhaps via Vientiane and War- 
saw) is desirable, as opposed to the use 
of cut-outs. They should feel they now 
confront an I.BJ who has made up his 
mind. Contrary to an anxiety expressed 
at an earlier stage, ' I believe it quite 
possible to communicate the limits as 
well as the seriousness of our intentions 
without raising seriously the fear in 

ourJuitia 
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:o retaliatory attack m the — Hanoi that wo intend at ou 

north for conlimiAPlfMMV^CtcFore ReJeaSe: 2QI)4/03i/04a 


1954 and 1962 Accords. In Other words, 
we would signal a shift from the prin- 
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Delta, in "China, or seek any other ob- 
jective than the re-installation of the 
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appreciation of "the view .in Hanoi and 
Peiping of the Southeast Asia problem. 
I agree almost completely with SNIE 
10-3-64 of October 9. Here are the criti- 
cal passages: 

“While they will seek to exploit and 
encourage the deteriorating situation in 
Saigon, they probably will avoid actions 
that would in their view unduly in- 
crease the chances of a major US re- 
sponse against North Vietnam (DRV) or 
Communist China. We are almost cer- 
tain that both Hanoi and Peiping are 
anxious not to become involved in the 
kind of war in which the great weight 
of superior US weaponry could be 
brought against them. Even if Hanoi and 
Peiping estimated that the US would not 
. use nuclear weapons against them, they 
could not be sure of this. ... . - , 

“In the (ace. of new US pressures 
against the DRV,' further actions by 
Flanoi and Peiping would be based to a 
•considerable extent on their estimate of 
US intentions, i.e., whether the US was 
actually determined to increase its pres- 
sures as necessary. Their estimates on. 
this point are probably uncertain, but 
we believe that fear of provoking severe 
measures by the US would lead them to 
temper their responses with a good deal 
of caution r 

“If despite Communist efforts, the US 
attacks continued, Hanoi’s leaders would 
have to ask themselves whether it .was 
not betlcr k to suspend their support of 
Viet Cong military action rather than 
suffer the destruction of their major 
military facilities and the industrial sec- 

their favor in South Vietnam, they might 
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Following are texts of hey documents from the Pentagon's 
history of the Vietnam war, covering events of August, 196k, ■ 
to February, 1965, the period in which. the bombing of North 
Vietnam was planned. Except where excerpting is specified l, the. 
documents are printed verbatim , with only unmistakable typo- 
graphical errors correted. ... . ... . .. . .. 
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Cablegram from Secretary of State Dean Rusk to the United States 
• Embassy in -Vientiane, Laos, Aug. 26, 1964. A copy of this message was sent- 
]to the Commander, in Chief, Pacific. . ’ . ... : 


■ We agree v/ith your assessment of 
, importance SAR operations that Air 
> America pilots can play critically 3m- 
. portant role, and SAR efforts should not 
’ discriminate between rescuing Ameri- 

cans, Thais and Lao. You are also here- 
’ by granted as requested discretionary 

■ authority to use AA pilots in T-2S’s 
.for SAR operations' when you consider 

this indispensable rpt indispensable to 
success of operation and with under- 
standing that you will seek advance 
.Washington authorization wherever sit- 
uation permits. 

At same time, we believe time has 
come to review scope and control ar- 
rangements for T-28 operations extend- 
ing into future. Such a review is especi- 
ally indicated view fact that these op- 
‘orations more or less automatically im- 
pose demands for use of US personnel 
;in SAR operations. Moreover, increased 
"AA capability clearly means possibilities 
of loss somewhat increased, and each 
loss with accompanying SAR operations 
involves chance of escalation from one 
action to another in ways that may not 


he desirable in wider picture. On other 
side, we naturally recognize T-2S opera- 
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tions are vital both for their • military it might be useci ny souvanna as oiawun. 
and psychological effects in Laos and as ing counter in obtaining satisfaction on 
negotiating card in support of his other condition that he attend con 
Souvanna’s position. Request your view ;fcrcnce as head of Laotian Government 
whether balance oi above factors would Remaining condition would be cease 
call for some reduction in scale of op- fire! While under present conditions 
era ions and-or dropping of some of cease-fire might not he of net advan ce 
better-defended targets. (Possible exten- ■ 

sion T-28 operations to Panhandle would to Souvanna — we are thinking primarily 
be separate issue and will be covered of T-28 operations — Pathet Lao would 

i t T-*. inei/.'. it T£ C' ^ 


STATINTL 


by septei.) 

■’ 1 On central problem our understand- 
ing is that Thai pilots fly missions 
strictly controlled by your Air Com- 
mand Center witli [word illegible] in 
. effective control, but that this not true 


no doubt insist on it. If so, Souvanna 
could press for effective ICC policing of 
cease-fire. Latter could be of importance 
in upcoming period. ~ 

- 3. Above is written' with thought in 
mind that Polish proposals [one word il- 


, r • : , runsu piupusais lone v/ora n- . 

of I.ao pilots. We have impression latter legible] effectively collapsed and that ; 
not really under any kind of firm con- pressures continue for Geneva [word il- ' 
tro J' , , legible] conference and will no doubt 

Request your evaluation and recom- be intensified by current crisis brought 
mentations as to future scope T-28 op- 0 n by DRV naval attacks. Conference on 


Laos might be useful safety valve for 
these generalized pressures while at 
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entiane Embassy 


orations - and your comments as 

to whether our impressions present con- HIBBC tteilwuli6ea pressures wnue at 
trol structure correct, and whetner steps £amo time providing some deterrent to 

could be taken to tighten tins. escalation of hostilities on that part of 

the "front,” We would insist that con-,, 
ference be limited to Laos and believe 
that it could in fact be so limited, if 
necessary by bur withdrawing from the 
conference room if any other subject 
brought ,up, as we did in 1961-62. Side 

r , . , discussions on other topics could not be 

J aoV E m 7 fr iTi s ° cre . ta, y of st , ate to the United states Embassy : m ?. Id ®?. but wc sce 110 'S reat difficulty 
ihc AmJs^,: f • • topics \ vere also sent, with a request for comment to ^ lth ' H 11 ^ Vl ; m ie for informal corridor 

Moscow pnn, mSS \°’ lS U ? l J ° ndon ’ Puris, Saigon, Bangkok, Ottawa, New Delhi cllscus ? 1011 with PL, DRV, and Chicoms 

mission ’at th* rf” l lons Kong ’ and to the ^Ctcific command and t ; K F c0 ^d be valuable at this juncture. 
mission at the United Nations. . . . u u UK ‘. 4. In considering'this course of action, 

■■ ■ ", ... key initial question is of course whether 

L As pointed "out in your 219, our that recent RI G succcss-’s -ind renortrU ' ? ouva . I ‘ 1, ‘ t himself is prepared to drop 

'? “ iomJSate {• mmogSUS Jtt 


bility of .Laos Cease-Fire 


m 


, ” L “W SHIUI- iwn j. juuiaiu may irau lu SUIIIU USCU1U- pr if tip < iri tin -,.,, 1,1 • , r 

- n again, if possible within framework tio11 fr0!11 Communist side, which wc do j n ’ power in’ Vientiane Wr l?i ip’r’thff 
? ,T 1,02 settlement. .Seen- j « »» '*» ■» to* to deal with. , 

i m t° stojnHzaUon would be establish- 1 . ?• U , ntil now > Souvanna’s and our po- but wo are much more dubious about 

f'l'-ilt OI millf.1,1,, Cltlpn line tin™, — --11 _____ _ 
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’Wlization would be establish- . , 

■ ; from areas seized in I’DJ since May 15 
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Following are the texts of key . 
the Pentagon's study of the Vi&bno. 
December, 1963 , through Iks Tonkin 
196J h and its aftermath. Except wlm 
the documents are printed verbatim, 
typographical errors corrected. ’ 

nrvi^ in Johnson " 


shir <Cj ,r \ v * v 


un the Situation in Saigon in ’63 


, ,,J Um01 T d !! !n ‘ • " Vietmm Situation.” from Secretary of Defense Robert S. 

. ^’IcKamaia 10 President Lyndon B. Johnson, Dec. 21, 1963. , 

In accordance with ycur request this (and also by" Joini McCone)’ and idcTroV - 
SJ? g, . tJ rl ,S,SaS H a ? n,ar y ofln y con ' *»>tnk ^ 6 consciously reject!^ om- 
SSter“lo® 0 ” y V48rt t0 Vlot,wm 031 has just operated as n’lor.er 

, 31 lu20 ' a11 his life and cannot readily change 

*• Swamsiy. The - situation Is very now. " 

disturbing. Current trends, unless re- Ledge’s newly-designated deputy, 
.versed in Lie next 2-3 men tin, will load David Nes, was with us and seems a 
to neutralization at best and more likely highly competent team player. I have- 
to a Communist-controlled state. ; stated tho situation frankly to him and 



'.SOUi 
drift! 

rather than the Committee of Generals! 
Is making decisions, it is r.ct e’eai' that 
this is actually so. In any event, neither 
he nor tho Committee are experienced 
in political administration and ro far 
they show little talent for it. There is no 
icloar concept on how to re-shape or 
conduct the strategic hamlet program; 
the Province Chiefs, most of whom are 
new and inexperienced, are receiving 
.little or ho direction because the *e»’ 
erals e.v 
political 
thi 


This „ 
inantly 
capital 
ccinpli.:; 

Smarted. 

Situ-ntionl 

<3reas is I 
seem 

i. in , ouv»UIJI" 

Twfiy in recent months. General Hark- 
su!! hopes tiieso areas may bo' made 
rexVy-.'ai 7 Eecuro by ,aUsi * half of 
In t!ie gloomy southern picture, an 


level of the Ambassador 

. . ,, ,, - «.»vw U y soninem picture, an 

, d, l°. ths sravQ rc POitmg weakness, f exception to the trend of Viet Conn sue 
botii Deicnse ana CIA must take major cess may be provided by the oossibh 


steps to .improve this. John McCone and 
I have discussed.lt and are acting vigor- 
ously in our respective spheres. 

4. Viet Cong progress has been great 
during the period since the coup, with 
my best guess being that the situation 
has in fact bicn deteriorating in the 
countryside since July to a far greater 


[name illegible] is spending little or no control veiy high propor 
tune commanding in Corps, which is in people in certain key provinces, par- 
the vital zone around Saigon and needs ticularly those directly south and west 


aanerer.ee to the government * of the 
Cao Dai and Hoa Hao sects, whicli 
total tnree million people and control 
■key areas along the Cambodian border, 
i *10 hoa Hao have already made some 
sort of agreement, and the Cao Dai are 
expected to do so at the end of this 
montn. However, it is not clear that 
their tnxluence will be more than neu- 

that 
the 



govc 
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5. Infiltration of men and equipment 
from Nortn Vietnam continues using 
(a) land corridors- through Laos and 
Camoodia; (b) tho Mekong River water* 
ways u-om Cambodia; (c) some nossible 
entiy from tho sea and the tie of tho 
Delta. Tlie best guess is that 1000-1500 
Viet Cong cadres entered South. Viet- 
nam from Laos in the first nine months 
T 1S53 - The Mekong route (mid also 
the possiolo sea entry) is apparently 
usoa for heavier weapons and amuiu- 
lution and raw materials which have 
been turning up in increasing numbers 
m tno sou tn and ot which we Iiavo 
captured a few shipments. 

. 3(3 counter this infiltration, wo ra- 
vicwcd jii Saigon various ptans. pro- 
wemg foi cioss-border operations into 
Laos. On the scale proposed, I am 
quite clear that these would not lie 

vein !nc ; h * te U-2 mapping of tho whole Laos'- 
. y tK * ^aiin-odtan boraev, and this \yo &yr> ^ 
picpnrlnj oa on im-ent basfu. ' "V 
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j jjy FELIX BELAFft Jr. 

' spcclri t» 'ilit- 'Mew rerk Tirocj 

WASHINGTON, June 5— 
United Slates; intelligence 
agents have identified at least 
21 opium refineries in the bor- 
der area of Burma, Laos, and 
Thailand that provide a con- 
stant flow of heroin to Ameri- 
can troops in South Vietnam. 

1 Operated and protected -in 
Burma and Thailand by insur- 
gent armies' and their leaders 
and in Laos by elements of tire 
royal Laotian armed forces, t'ne 
refinin'; and distributing have 
grown until white heroin rated 
06 per cent pure is turning up 
i i pacific coast cities of the 
United States as well as in 
Saigon. 

The Burma- LaoSrThailand 
border area, known as the 
“Golden Triangle,” normally 
accounts for about 700 tons of 
'opium annually, or about half 
the world’s illicit production. 
Burma is the largest producer 
in the region, accounting for 
about 400 tons, 

But a' recent analysis by the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
suggests that production is ex- 
paneling in the area, and there ‘and 
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U.s. Policy Criticized 

This growth has been" aided, 
according to one Congressional 
authority, by (he lack — until re- 
cently-- of a firm United States 
policy on heroin in Southeast 
Asia. The United. Siat.es- — -which 
provides billion;; of dollars 'in 
military and economic, foreign 1 
aid to Laos, Thailand and Cam-j 
bodia — ban directed its efforts 
[intercepting the traffic at the 
Saigon end of the line rather 
than to stamping out produc- 
tion at the source, Representa- 
tive Robert H. Steele, Republic 
can of Connecticut, said today. 

Mr. Steele is the principal 



author of a recent report esti- 
mating the numbers of heroin 
addicts among American serv- 
icemen in South Vietnam at 
25,000 to 30,000. 

' r v ic i n ;; ra un qu esli on ably 

proves that the availability of 
inarcot ics breeds users,” he said. 
"Until we dry up the sources, 
we haven’t got a prayer of com- 
batting the. problem.” 

While much of the opium 
producing and refining takes; 
place in 'areas of Burma, Laos 

_. ,and Thailand now controlled by 

tying' one to three tons of opium ’insurgents, narcotics cnforce- 
morphine j n r, n f officials say that a eon- 


Opium products from the: 
surrounding ares, laiov/rs 
as the* ‘Golden Triangle,' 
are said to bo shipped 
through Ban Houei $ni. 


quantities of 


are indications that this year’s j-,aso, "one trawlcr/a clay moves tinuous flow of the drugs 

to the vicinity of the Chinese through government-controlled 
Communist-controlled I- cm a Is- areas cannot be sustained with- 
lands — 15 miles from Hong out the involvement of corrupt 
Kong— -where the goods arc (officials. 

loaded into Hong Kong junks.”; The same view was ex- 
cjOpium and derivatives move | pressed earlier in the week by 
■uincast', trough Laos and are trans- j 0 lm K. Ingersoil, director of] 
, uerred from the Mekong River the Bureau of Narcotics and] 


output may reach 1,000 tons. 

More High-Grade Heroin 

The C.I.A. analysis made 
... major points about re- 
cent trends in the illicit nar- 
cotics business in Southeast 
Asia: 

in . , La0S , and ’refineries ’ by river craft and [Dangerous Drugs, in testimony] 
Ihai.and that used to pioduce;j uollir , 1fl<! 1n Wan Houei Sai, j before the House Select Com-I 

ihcjfnittce on Crime, 
trails- j pie S aid that middle-level 


. , , . ,1 vehicles to Ban Houei 

only refined opium morphine { thon downstrC am on 

base and No. d, heroin for,; Me , jn Laos> and arc , 

■snioking €irfe now eonvei tuig j j ■ ^ from there to .Luang Igovornment officials and mili- 
mos. of -then oj >iu m supplies to -jp rab or Vientiane. A con-; tary jnp.n throughout Southeast 
Kn ‘ ' " f ’ r W:r cent isidcrablc portion of the Laotian- Asia were deeply involved in 

produced narcotics is simig-|th c traffic, in opium, the prod- 
gjed into Saigon.” ■ juct from which morphine and 

i f|“An increased demand for heroin is refined. 

be'rcIleSA^e steady "rise. Routes and Refineries Named 
in the price. For example, in j The analysis by the Central 
mid-April, 1971, the price in the intelligence Agency pinpointed 
Tachilek [Burma] area for. a! major areas of cultivation, re- 
kilo of No. 4 heroin was re- 
ported to be $1,780, as com- 
pared with $1,240 in Septem- 
ber, 1970.” A kilogram is 2.2. 
pounds. 

tj"Thc reported increasing m- 


No. . 4, or 96 per cent 
pure white heroin. The change 
“appears to be due to the sud- 
den increase in demand by a 
large and relatively affluent 
market in. South Vietnam.” 

<3"Most of the narcotics buy- 
ers in the. tri-border area are 
ethnic Chinese who pool their 
purchases, but no large syndi- 
cate appears to be involved. * The 
opium, morphine base and 
heroin purchased in this area 
eventually finds its way to 
Bangkok, Vientiane and Luang 
Prabang, where additional pro- 
cessing may take plate before 
delivery to Saigon, Hong Kong 
and other international mar- 
kets.” 


Shan, Wa and Kokeng area is 
picked by caravans that are put 
together by the major insurgent) 
leaders in these -areas,” the 1 
C.I.A. study said. “The cara- 
vans, which can include up to 
600 horses and donkeys mid 
300 to 400 men, take the opium 
on the southeasterly journey to 
the processing plants that lie 
along the Mekong River in the 
Tacbilck-Mae Sai, ThailancT-Ban 
Ilouci Sai, Laos area.” 

The analysis said that cpi : - 
ans carrying more than 1G 
'metric tons had been reported.; 
A metric ton is about 2,200 
pounds. 

7 Important Refineries 

Of the 21 refineries identifod 
in the three countries, seven 
were described in the report as 
capable of processing raw 
opium to the heroin stage. "The 
most important are located in 
the areas around Tcchilek, 
Burma; Ban Houei Sal and Nam 
Kcung in I.aos, and Mac Salon# 
in Thailand,” it said. 

"The best known, if not larg- 
est of these refineries is the 
one at Ban Houei Tap, Laos, 
near Ban lionet Sai, which is 
believed capable of processing 
some 100 kilos of raw opium 
per day," the report said. 

'The opium and derivatives 
crossing Thailand from Burma 
enrou to to Bangkok was traced 
in the paper as moving out of 
such. Northern Thai towns as 
Chiang Rae, Chian# Mai, Lam- 
pang and Tak “by various 
modes of ground and water 
transport." 

"The opium is packed by the 
growers and traded to itinerant 
Chinese merchants who trans- 
port it - to major collection 
points, particularly around La- 
shio and Ken Tung,” the study 
said. ; , •• - 


A 


cidcnce of heroin addiction 


Ofcmuf 30 toils or raw 
Statins that heroin traffic tHMjJJ** St "SSttlT ”’T 


fineries and routes used in the 

traffic. 

Northeast Burma was iden- 
tified as the largest producer 
and processor of raw opium in 
the border area. The study said 
that Burma's 14 refineries, lo 


Viet- kilted in the Tachilek area, last 


considerable quantity” of tween Southeast Asia, and the Ph], 1 ]® . 

i pium and morphine base United States may also bew-, 


and heroin, 
opium harvested 


m 


raw opium and morphine base - — 

from northeast Burma and creasing suggest tnat. Soin .. so 
Thailand was smuggled into Asia is growing m importance 
Bangkok and sent from there ns a producer of Heroin. 

|to Hong Kong in fishing trawl- 

lers from jam. i tApprbtfed For Release 2001/03/04 : CIA-RDP80-01 601 R0003001 70027-5 
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WEEK BY \VKEK, it is 
being Increasingly said that 
President Ninon is suffering 
from . a "credibility ■ gap.” 
This silly but fashionable 
phrase is' meant io imply 
ttiat nobody believes the 
President, because he does 
not toll the country the 
truth. 

It would be ludicrous to 
deny that the President does 
not exercise the politician’s 
p id rile go of being mealy- 
mouthed .about some things 
that could be stated far 
more starkly. Bui: it really is ' 
time to point out that the 
President has usually been 
decidedly forthright and ac- 
curate about great matters. 

Or at least he has been 
r.ather more accurate than 
the people in politics, in the 
media, avul even within the 
^government, wh.o go on and 
on about this "credibility 
gap.”. To begin, with the gov- 
. eminent itself,- some very 
strange results have been 
produced in these last year's 
by bureaucratic rivalries, by 
ideological slants, and above 
all, by the desire of a good 
many permanent officials to 
follow the currently fashion- 
able herd. 

IN TANGIBLE ’TEEMS, 
these results have mainly 
taken the form of grossly 
misleading estimates _ of 
• problems of very great im- 
portance. The fact-gathering 
apparatus is not at fault. 
Tii e ‘problem lies in what is 
done with the facts, once 
they are gathered. 

Thus from 193G to 1963, it 
was officially estimated that 
the Vietcong were able to 
. deploy no less than 300,000 
■guerrillas of one sort or an- 
other. A misuse of facts pro- 
duced this figure. 

Then more facts, too 
strong to ignore, caused the 
figure to implode, as. it 
were. In one swift shrink- 
age, it was reduced to an 
outside total of 00,000 Viet- 
cong guerrillas. An admitted 
error by a factor of five is 
rather considerable, one 
must add. 

Yet it is hardly more con* 

' slderable than the equally 
’ important '-error that was 
.made about Cambodia’s 
enormous logistical impor- 
tance to Hanoi— which was 
only revealed by the Presi- 
dent’s Cambodian venture. 


they were errors on the cur- 
rently modish side! ■ 

IF YOU TURN to the'poli- 
ticians, you find another in- 
teresting study in the Sen- 
ate Foreign Eolations Com- 
. mittee's inquiry into .the 
American activities in Laos. 
The inquiry produced great 
“revelations” of subsidized 
Mco guerrillas, of Ameri- 
cans out of uniform who aid 
the Laotian people to de- 
fend their country, and of 
other wicked activities. 
There are two things to bo 
"reveln- 


The thing does- not,en 
there, either.' One of’ tl 
major ney.’s agencies h 
rather flatly predicted the 
imminent fall of Phnom 
Penii so often that this re- 
porter has lost count. At 
least four times, these 
wholly erroneous predictions 
have again covered the front 
pages. But no one, so far as 
is known, lias even murm- 
ured, "So sorry!” - ■ ; 

As to the television cover- i 
ago of the I, nos campaign, if' 
the Battle of the Bulge had 
been •similarly covered by 



said about these "revein- /television, the” natural tend 
lions.” Sen. Stuart Syming- v ency would have been to as! 
.ton of Missouri and of the Adolf Hitler for the best 
Foreign Eolations Commit- terms lie was willing to 
tee has been a member of 0 £ for. So Die question .-rises, 
the. watchdog committee of /j lis t what is credibility, and 
the Cent r a 1 Intelligence v w -j J0 i ias a gap? 

Agency for a very long time. 

All the facts "revealed” by 
ills committee’s inquiry had 
either been known to Son. 

Symington, or had been very 
easily accessible to hint, long 
before the so-called "revela- 
tions” began. 

By the same token, all the 
facts of any significance 
were equally well known to 
scores of newspapermen, 
both in the field and here in 
Washington. It may have 
been desirable to place the _ 

facts before a larger public. ' - 

But it was a perfect conspir- 
acy of hypocrisy to pretend 
that the U.S. government's 
activities in Laos had been 
successfully and purposely- 
concealed from anyone, in- 
cluding newspapermen. 

If one must be bluntly 
honest about it, moreover, : 

there is another conspiracy 
of hypocrisy about the rec- 
ord of the media in recent 
years, on certain very criti- 
cal occasions. It has already 
been pointed out in lids 
space that both the Tet of- 
fensive and’ the President’s 
Cambodian venture were 

grossly misrepresented . . 

when these two great events 
were covering the front 
pages. 

SOME OF THE chief cul- 
prits have admitted in print 
--but hardly on the front 
pages— that Tet was in fact 
’ a perfect disaster for Hanoi, 
instead of the precise oppos- " • 

ite as first reported. It has 
been admitted, too, that the 
Cambodian venture- has just . , 
about ended the war in the 
lower half of South Viet- ... 

nam. But no one has boldly 
admitted that, in conse-’ 


STATINTL 


And nrj 
chan n 
well kno 


Cambodian venture, admitted that, in conse- 
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THE JURY on Laos may ’ 
not yet ho in, as the Presi- 
dent put it in Jus latest n ews 
conference. But out oil the 
•fog of war and censorship, , 
some big chunks of evidence 
are emerging. . • 

•The most ‘dramatic was (ho 
fall of Fire Bass Lolo to ! 
Communist troops early last 
week. News reports from the 
' field suggest the South Viet- 
namese pulled out in consid- 
erable disarray. Some reports 
from Saigon list heavy losses. 
In Washington, it is thought 
tho enemy ‘ was able to cap- 
ture-' intact most of the big 
guns brought in by the South- 
Vietnamese. . < 

. Then there is tho matter of 
the truck traffic south along 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail. In his ■ 
.news - conference of March 4, 
Mr. Nixon, citing as authority 
the American commander, 
Gen. Creighton Abrams, said: 
“There's been a. -55 per cent 
decrease in truck traffic 
south . into South Vietnam, 
which means that • those 
trucks that do not go south 
will not carry the iirnis and 
the men that will be killing 
Americans.'' 

But it now appears that the 
55 per cent figure covered 
■only a‘ brief period of ex- 
tremely bad weather. Even as 
Mr. Nixon was speaking, the 
electric sensors and other 
measuring devices were re- 
cording a rise in truck traffic 
south. The Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, though it has 
done several reports on the 
subject, has apparently still 
.not certified that the Laos 
operation has caused any 
diminution in the flow of 
Co mm uniat s uppl i e s . 

Then there is the matter of ■ 
Route 0“, a main north-south 
traffic artery iii the Ho Chi 
Minh. Traii. At the outset of 
the .Laotian operation, a sen- ■ 
'ior official of. the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Lt. Gen. John •' 
.Vogt, gave congressional tes- 


timony that the operation 
would enable South Vietnam- 
ese forces to block Route 02 
within a couple of weeks. 

A month later only a cou- 
ple of South Vietnamese bat- 
talions have advanced as far 
as Route 03. That is hardly a 
large enough force to block 
off a very heavily protected 
area. 

. Finally, there is the gen- 
eral configuration of tho bat- 
tle lino. The South Vietnam- 
ese troops started the opera- 
tion into Laos by advancing 
along Route D. They first 
moved westward arid then 
hooked north to Scpone, 

'But now much of the South 
Vietnamese force has been 
withdrawn south of Route 9. 
Indeed, tho enemy seems to 
have opened a powerful sali- 
ent on the other side of what 
started out to be the axis of 
the South Vietnamese drive. 

NO DOUBT this evidence 
is far too fragmentary to be a 
base for conclusive judg- 
ments. Certainly there is no 
reason to talk of an Allied 
defeat — tho less so as a very 
heavy toll has been taken of 
Communist troops by Ameri- 
can and South Vietnamese 
firepower. 

But it docs seem cl err that 
the Communists are not, as 
so many in tho Pentagon 
have boon saying, at the end 
of their strength. They have 
put up a strong fight, and 
even taken, the offensive. 

The indications are that 
tho lack of Communist activ- 
ity in the months before the 
Laotian operation was less a 
function of weakness than 
that of a deliberate decision 
to lie low. The returns now 
coming in from Laos demon- 
strate • that any time they 
want to take casualties the 
Communists can maim life 
very rough for the South Vi- 
etnamese forces. 


What tills means Is that an- 
other question mark lias to' 
be put after the policy of 
Vietnamization. It always 
strained .credulity to believe 
that South Vietnamese forces 
could do, minus half a mil- 
lion American troops, what 
they were unable to do with 
, those troops, Nov/ that rough 
judgment, based on past ex- 
perience, is reinforced by 
present experience. It Is 
more than ever doubtful that 
the South Vietnamese’ can de- 
fend themselves without sub-' 

• stautial American help. 

It 'makes, little sense in 
these circumstances to pro- 
claim the opposite. Secretary ' 
of Defense Melvin Laird does 
a disservice to the President 
when ho asserts that all is 
going well in Laos, and that 
the withdrawal of American 
troops from South ’ Vietnam 
can continue at a constant 
level, indeed, it is thanks to 
jnst such helpful comments 
from Mr. Laird that the • 
Nixon administation is noiv 
having to wrestle with an 
: acute credibility problem. 

The right tactic in the pres- 
ent circumstance is to try to 
give new impetus to the 
negotiations for a. political 
settlement which have been 
allowed to lie dormant so 
long. The key to those negoti- 
ations has always been tho 
prospect of change in the 
Saigon regime.- With presi- 
dential elections due in South 
Vietnam this fall, that pros- 
pect is more alive than ever. 

In .other words, tho Issue 
required to stimulate Use no- • 
gotiation is at hand.. Arid it is 
far better to negotiate out, 
assuring the safe withdrawal 
of American troops and tho 
release of American prison- 
ers, than to run the risk of a 
military reverse that would 
flush .everything down the - 
drain." ‘ ’ 

© 1971, 1'iltmmr’-Kall SrndlCJts 
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-By STEPHEN E. AMBROSE then came Tel. It was 


an 

intelligence disaster of an or- 
der of magnitude equaled only 
by Pearl Harbor and Mac- 
Arthur’s assurance that the 
Chinese would not enter the 
Korean war even if American, 
troops marched to the Yalu. 
Tot was one of the few major, 
widespread ground offensives 
in human history to catch the 
defenders completely by sur- 
prise. 

• 

•The American response was 
not to reevaluate the tech- 
nique, but to step it up. We 
sent in or bought additional 
agents, created better com- 
munications, added more com- 
puters, and set tip extra 
committees in Saigon and the 
Pentagon to collate every- 
thing. We built incredible de- 
. vices to find out where the 

enemy was devices that 

could, for example, take the 
temperature of an area and cn 
that basis indicate whether 
there were human beings gath- ' 
cred together under the jungle 
cover. We flow reconnaissance 
missions all over Indochina, 
taking millions of photographs 
With cameras -so'sensitive that' 
they could pick up the numbers 
on an- auto license plate from 
, 19,000 feet and more. 

, a Armed with all this infortna- 
’ a nm“:i r ^ Ih0n Z. llU ' ry tion, the intelligence people 

went to Nixon and said we had 


' jpTOW can our .intelligence be 
so miserably, consistently 
/bad? Between them, the CIA 
.and the intelligence branches’* 
of the three armed' services 
have a budget that probably 
-• exceeds the -GNP of North 
Vietnam. They have agents 
everywhere, extensive and so- 
. phisticalcd lines of communi- 
cations to get information back 
to headquarters, the most mod- 
ern and complex computers to 
■ sht and- analyze the raw mate- 
rial, and the best brains in the 
; country to read the computer 

• feed-outs and explain the big 
picture. There is precious little 
romance in the process, as in 
the old clays of spying, but our 
information gathering and 
evaluation techniques repre- 
sent the culmination .of modern 

- American technology. We have 

• committed our 'best tools and 

. bur best men, and- we have 
tailed. 

It has been so from the be- 
ginning. In 1965 the Air Force 
Informed the President that its 
'intelligence indicated that a 
few weeks of bombing in North 
Vietnam would bring the ene- 
my to his knees. In 19GS- and 
19G7 Army intelligence concen- 
trated on the infra-structure of 
the enemy in the villages. Iso- 
late the Viet Cong, the formula 


5 .. apxv y 
... - , |* {• Ivi / f'.y.'f.r' 

0 o j e, ti> ft <>-// r S' 

COSVN in detail and then out- . 

lined the process whereby our and would rise up against him' 
troops were going to surround at the first small sign of out- 
■ and capture great numbers of side support, such as a landing 
the enemy, in an operation at the Bay of Pigs, 
comparable only to the Ger- mj,„ . . r , . 

.man blitzkrieg iu Poland, in the broacles sense poSiticai. 
franco, and Russia. , No on5| not cvcn J Am „ ri . 

V/hen -lie next appeared on cans, has yol devised a method 
television, ■ the Piesident of gathering intelligence that 


up. ■ Unfortunately for the 
Army, fov every V.C. identified 
.and eliminated, two more 
sprang up. During the same 
period Air Force intelligence 
indicated that the bombing 
campaign was destroying 
North Vietnam’s ability to 

fight, while the interdiction 
bombing in Laos and Cambo- 
dia bad made it impossible for 
the enemy to get supplies into 
t South Vietnam. The CIA and 
the services used every index 
they could invent — all pointed 
to tiie collapse of the enemy'. 

1 When McNamara and Rusk 


a. great opportunity at hand. 
The North Vietnamese were 
concentrated in a few narrow 
areas of Cambodia. Foolishly, 
they had even placed their 
command headquarters for the 
entire war near the Cambodian 
border. COSVN, the intelli- 
gence people said it was 
called. We could pick off the 
nerve center of the entire ene- 
my war effort in a short cam- 
paign and, if not end the war, 
at least buy time iu which to 
prepare the ARVN to fight the 
battles. Nixon believed, and 


i and Johnson told us we had' who can blame him? The best 
turned the corner, or spoke of intelligence service in the 

world was positive. ' -. 

So the President went on tel- 
evision to speak of Stalingrad 
and the Bulge and other great, 
battles. He told the American 
people, their sons were about to 
win a victory that would be 


light at the end of the tunnel, 
they were not whistling in the 
dark. They based their ■opti- 
mistic, predictions on absolute- 
ly complete, absolutely reliable 
information. The enemy had no 
offensive capacity left and 
{Would soon wither away. 


showed us movies highlighting 
the results' of the Cambodian 
invasion. We had captured 
some rice and. a few small 
arms. He did not mention 
COSVN or enemy troops. A few 
■months later, American intelli- 
gence, thought it spotted 'a PW 
camp, so we raided North Viet-, 
nam— and again came up with 
nothing. 

Now comes Laos. Intelli- 
gence had finally figured out 
that the stupendous interdic- 
tion campaign against the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail had not worked. 
Still there was hope. American 
intelligence sources indicated 
that the North Vietnamese 
were weak, while ARVN was 
growing stronger. With a little ■ 
American air support, ARVN 
could move into Laos and 
physically occupy the trail, 
thus cutting the enemy .supply 
line completely. The results of • 
this latest blunder are too pain- 
ful to discuss. 

1 ♦ 

How could it happen? The 
men involved in- the intelli- 
gence process are not stupid, 
the technology they .have at 
their disposal does work. 
Everyone involved in the sys-. 
tern works long, hard hours. 
They know that men’s lives de- 
pend on the accuracy of the 
information they' gather, so 
they check and double-check 
everything. Yet they are al-'. 
ways wrong. ■ 

■ One factor, of course, is com- 
mon to all spying. Men believe 
what they want to believe— the 
classic example is Jack Kenne-' 
dy’s belief iti the CIA’s asscr- 1 
lion that -the Cuban people 
were thoroughly ' anti-Castro 


can operate without the sup- 
port of the people. The Battle 
of the Bulge could never have 
occurred in France, for exam- 
ple, because while Eisenhow- 
er’s armies were operating in 
France his intelligence was su- 
perb. He always knew where 
the Germans were and what 
they were up to, for the simple 
reason that the Germans could 
not hide their movements from 
the people of France, and the 
vast majority of Frenchmen 
wanted the Allies to win. Tims 
they reported, accurately and 
truthfully, what they saw. 
When Ike’s armies got to the. 
German border, they lost this 
advantage, which allowed the 
Germans to mount a secret at- 
tack. 

In a war zone, people give 
information to the side they 
want to win— that is, they 
make a political choice. Noth- 
ing provides quite so clear or ’ 
conclusive an answer to the 
question— whose side is the or- 
dinary Vietnamese on?— than 
the failure of our intelligence. 
Every time a Vietnamese 
peasant toils the truth to the 
Viet; Cong or lies to the Ameri- 
cans, 'he is casting a vole— tk 
only vote- that counts. No^'^- 
ligence service in tin 
can operate success *. / 
such a situation, .not evt\. 
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' In one respect the Laos invasion differs- decisively 
from 'the Cambodian invasion, and the difference makes 
it far more hazardous. Laos has a common border with STATINTL 

Communist China. Thai!and”s northern border is close 
to China — about 80 miles at the nearest point, or four 
. minutes in a' supersonic fighter. This geography had better 
: be. taken -into account. • ■ ■ • . • ' 


One may doubt that President Nixon is temperamen- 1 

tally able to acknowledge the risks of a U.S. -China con- 
frontation. In 1954, when he was Vice President, lie' and 

Admiral Radford wanted to come to the aid of the French • 

garrison trapped at Djcnbicnphu, reportedly with nuclear * 
bombs if necessary. There is no sign that his judgment 
has improved. -• 

Former U.S. Sen. Wayne Morse, one of America’s most 

• able analysts of foreign policy; said at a recent press con- 
ference in San Francisco that Mr. Nixon’s Asian policies, 
if unchecked, wiil lead to an all-out war with China — -.a 
war in which the United States would probably- stand 
alone. He pointed out that wc do not have the manpower 

• for such a war. Experience with non-nuclear, bombing 
; indicates that the air arm itself cannot conquer a small 

country like Laos, much less the giant China. According 
. to Mr. Morse, it was the view of Robert S. McNamara, 

when he was Secretary of 1 Defense, that not only, aerial 
bombing on a vast scale but also 3 million foot soldiers 

• would be needed to cope with China, even if nuclear 
weapons were brought to bear. 

• Tlle Chinese, we know, are cautious. During the Korean ’ 

War they remained aloof, but as General MacArthur 
.approached the Yalu they sent repeated warnings through 
Indian diplomatic channels, and when, these warnings 
■ were ignored they moved. Man for man, and with equal 
weapons, the Chinese foot soldier is at least as formidable 
as the American. Our people are superior technologically: 
from a purely military standpoint, one can only admire 
the agility with which the U.S. Army engineers and other 

• : un; ts reactivated the base at Khesanh. But we had better 

; not take on the- Chinese. - , ■■ 

The risk is that, without intending it, we may be 
dragged into such a situation as we' abet the South Viet- 
namese militarists logistically and with air power in. the 
- ; forays into Laos. There arc- understandings, perhaps only 
; nebulous at the moment, among the rightist generals of 
Cambodia, Laos, South Vietnam and Thailand. Thai- 
* roc lPf a™ operating in Laos now, and if the. Ho Chi Minh 
trail is shifted to the west the Thais may react in ac- 
• ' cordance with . their interest which, together with their 

opposite numbers in the other 'countries of Indochina 
(with the. exception of North Vietnam), is to batten on 
American aid, The. United Statc.s has commitments in 
Thailand, the scope of which is known only in the top f 

echelons of the Pentagon, the CIA arid the Administra- 7 

tion. The present American incursion into Laos appears 
to have been initiated by Thieu and CrA. people who have 
long been operating in Laos. Repeated' often enough, it ’ 

* may have results that are not.envisoncd under t-lic Nixon 

, doctrine. ‘ - • 
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BY FRANK STARR . 
[Washington Bureau Chief] 

ICMcjso Tfltans Press Scivito 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 3 --The 
six-days news blackout on', al- 
lied in Hit a r y operations in 
Southern Laos will be lifted 
“relatively, soon,” .administra- 
tion official's said today. 

-Meanwhile, the embaVgo was 
broadened to cover reports of 
a 10, 000-man South Vietnamese 
drive into Cambodia supported 
by United States air power; 

Asked if the ‘embargo on war 
: news covered the Cambodia re- 
port as well as Laos, Robert J. 
McClcskey, state department 
spokesman, replied, “No corn- 
jrnent.” •• 

• Security Is Reason ' 

Asked if the. department is 
, , -| 
using “no comment” in answer 

to questions on military opera- 
tions in ail of Indochina, Mc- 
Closkoy replied, “Yes.” He ex- 
plained that the reason was one 
of security of American ar.d 
South Vietnamese troops. 

While all administration 
spokesmen continued their re- 
fusal to discuss the war reports, 
Ronald Ziegler, While House 
press secretary, said that when 
the embargo is lifted, news of 
what has been happening in In- 
dochina would come from cor- 
respondent:; in Southeast Asia. 

At the Pentagon, the official 
spokesman, Jerry Friedheim, 
said the decision to lift the em- 
bargo would he made by Gen. 
Creighton Abrams, commander ! 
of U. S. forces in South Viet! 
Nam, ' when in his judgment, ! 

. troop security no longer is 
threatened. ■ • 

No Idea of Drive 
While wire service reports 
quoted the Saigon government 
as announcing a major Viet- 
namese drive against Cambo- 
dian sanctuaries, Laotian ■ offi- 
cials in Vientiane said they Lad 
no indication that the reported 
‘ South Vietnamese drive into 
■J.aos had taken' place. 


: McClpskey .was asked if the Coalition ...today announced 

Saigon government would re- P- ans l° r Kiaas „ wiarcnes_ hi 

lease the news of the' Indochina Wasson 

, i » , . . April 24 to protest ine wai hi 

operations when the decision In l dochina . , _ ;... . 


was made.- He replied ’“that 
was rot. Hie plan,” but added 
that his response did not mean 


Peaceful and Orderly 
'Jerry Gordon, speaking for 
the N. P. A. C. at a press con- 


tliat Vietnamese officials had f erence j, e y C> emphasized that 
broken ; the embargo in an-.; jj ie j-allies would be peaceful 
bouncing the Cambodian drive.- and orderly, adding,. ‘.‘We leave 
As the blackout continued, all violence' to Nixon.” . . ' 

doubt arose in Congress', | Tiiis morning, a half dozen 
despite repealed assurances by middle-aged women picketed 
the Nixon administration, that the Executive Office Building 
congressional • restrictions on adjacent to the White House 
introduction of American w’itl^ signs reading, “i ell The 
ground forces into Cambodia 1 1 l . un r — -5? - i0 — :'- ac ''°" : 


ground forces- into. Cambodia 
or Laos would not be violated. 
Discussion Is .Vowed 


End the War.” They said they 
had been denied a meeting with 
Herbert Klein, the President’s 


Thirteen liberal . congress- director of communications.. ; 
men, all Democrats, said they There were indications that 
will seek a 1 three-hour discus- frustration over the news black- 
sion on the House floor tomor- cut was a matter, of concern 
row over “the urgency of the Among administration officials, 
present situation in Southeast -dcClc^-ey said loday. the 

Asia and tire need for getting f, nibar p? Possibly one of 

toe subjects of a late and un- 
all U. S. forces cut as quickly announced White House mect- 


as possible,” 


mg yesterday- between the 


the Democratic whip, said (hero -Axon spent ( CO minutes with 
had been . “inexcusable bungl- Richard Helms, director- of the 
mg” in the handling of in forma- Central Intelligence Agency; 
lien tending “to discredit .what Defense Secretary Melvin R. 
seems to me to be the success- Laird; State Secretary William 
ful carrying out of the Presi- P. Rogers; A dm. Thomas 
dent’s Vie.tr.amizf.tion program Moorer, chairman of the joint - 
in South Viet Nam.” .. chiefs of staff, and Henry .Kis- 
The majority leader, .Sen. singer, Nixon’s White House 
Mike Mansfield [Mon.t.], reject- foreign affairs adviser. 

■cd protection for withdrawing The Indochina question was 
American forces as a reason the subject of the conference, 
fer new American involvement but a question as’ to whether 
in Laos. He said that “we used any decisions were taken also 
to have one front [and] now we received a “r.o comment” from 
have two— maybe three.” j Ziegler and McCloskey.' 

Defends Blackout I Ziegler said the process, of 


The Remiblicaii national troop withdrawal aimed at a 
chairman, 'Robert J. Dole, do- level of 284,000 Americans in 
fended the blackout, saying May is continuing, . , i 

American troop security must 


Will Achieve Level 


be, ^he paramount consmern- “That level, as 'announced by 


tion." 

“f think it’s 


the President some time ago, 
another case -y/ill be achieved,” Ziegler said. 


blown out of all j ua recalled Nixon’s remarks in 


proportion,” Dole said. “Every- 
one fails to keep one basic fact 
in mind— that President Nixon 


California that be would have 
an announcement in mid-April 
cn further troop withdrawals, 


. ,,, - Vll UIIUIVI H VWM liiuiviuiinm. 

is getting us out o. uoutheasi a i ;( j sa jd that plan was un- 
Asia. So I. just never- get very , 


excited about it.” 

Antiwar groups represent 


“The President’s objective 
from the very cutset was not to 


by the National Peace Action j widen the. war, but to reduce 

. U. S. involvement in Viet Nam 
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•'WASHINGTON ' The . news ' 
blackout on .American operations 
along the critical border .region. in 
Indochina- apparently will be lifted 
today, or Friday — perhaps indicating 
the operation is over. : ' 

; N i x c n Administration official's 
would say Wednesday only that the 
disclosure would come' "relatively, 
soon." Reliable sources 'interpreted 
,this to- mean no later than' Friday. 

. Gen. Creighton W. Abrams, the 
" American ■ commander in Vietnam, 
imposed the blackout -Friday when 
'he swore American reporters on the 
scene to 'indefinite silence. Fighting 
began then, it was understood, -in 
the northwest- corner of South' Viet- 
nam, at a point where Laos ' and 
North .and South. Vietnam, come 
together. '. ' • r . % ' . . ■ .. 

- ■ Not Clear on Target • 

: It was not clear, however, whether 
the principal target was North Viet- 
namese' sanctuaries inside Laos or 
whether this operation, was a feint — 
a diversion to distract the enemy 
while the main , assault was made 
against similar sanctuaries in Cam- 
bodia, t-he same series of main-force 
bases swept by U.S. and South Viet- 
namese troops last spring. 

. . This time, informants said, 25,000 
South Vietnamese were massed at 
the border, with 9,000 Americans at 
their rear. .* -. •. 

.' The U.S. troops were clearing and 
holding Route 9 and 
Khe Saab as a forward base 
. Route 9 is a main artery, running 
from the .South ’ China Sea west 
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through South Vietnam's I Corps 
(now the 1st military district) paral- 
lel to the demilitarized zone. . ; 

. The route passes ■ Khe Sanh— 
where 5,000 U.S.' marines held off 
40,000 ' North Vietnamese before 
abandoning it three years ago- --and 
crosses into Laos to Sepone and be-, 
yond. ' 

In Washington, 'spokesmen at the 
White House, State Department and 
Pentagon replied "ho comment" to 
virtually every question. One point 

■ was made clear, however: no Ameri- 
can ground troops would cross into 
cither Laos or Cambodia, an action 
specifically prohibited by Congress. 

. Weather Hampers Bombers 
• Some bad weather. — rain, fog, 

■ poor visibility— -hampered American 
bombers and helicopters supporting 
the South Vietnamese forces, it was 
understood. But a chief reason for 

• the long news blackout— -already six 
days old, compared with only two 
days during the 1962 Cuban missile ' 
crisis — was that Abrams wanted to 
keep open his options, it was said. 

r* — ,1 t: t ■ . 


^committing the- South .Viet- 
namese;, it was understood. 

. Also, it could be speculated' 

• , that, by kicking up a fuss 

and indica'ting his main 

• -thrust would be at the La- 
■; otian bases, he sought to 
. drawn off enemy defend- 
ers from bases in Cambo- 
dia, his No. 1 target.- 

From Saigon Wednes- 
day came- reports that. 
South Vietnamese troops, 
covered by U.S.' aircraft,- 
had begun a drive against ' 
C a m b p d i a n sanctuaries. • 
South Vietnamese sources 
were quoted as saying it 
involved 10,000 of their 
■ troops, in Washington, of- 
ficials had no comment. 

One source indicated, 
however, that the size of 
the operation in a y be 
smaller than sources- in 
Vietnam' indicated - on 


the order of a large-scale, 
hit-and-run guerrilla raid. 
The idea seemed' - to be to 
go in, chop up the cnemy 
and spoil his bases, and. 
run for home. ; 

■The philosophy behind 
the incursion,- it was re- 
ported,' is the same as that 
of last spring's: as U.S. 
troops continue to with- 
draw' from Vietnam, the 
enemy may be tempted, to 
strike in force from Lao- 
tian, or .Cambodian sanc- 
tuaries strung along the 
South Vietnamese border.' 
It is only prudent, there- 
fore, to push .them. off . ba- ‘ 
lance with a pre-emptive ' 
attack, to knock them reel- 
ing so they are incapable 
of launching a meaningful 
offensive. . . 

_ The timing is important, 


; the Central' Intelligence 
Agency, and Adm. Tho- 
mas M. Moorer, chairman, 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

On Capitol- Hill, key 
members of Congress beat 
a tattoo of complaints 
I against, the news blackout, 
which left them as much 
in the dark as the rest of 
the public. 

- Senate Democratic lead-' 
er Mike Mansfield of Mon- 
tana was particularly in- 
dignant that what hews 
there "was was coming 
from foreign sources — Ja- 
pan's Kyodo news agency . 
and tne obviel Union's 
Toss and Izveslia. His Sen- 
ate aide, Democratic Whip 
Robert C. Byrd ’of West 
Virginia, added, "The ene- 
my may know more about 
what we arc doing that 
our own people know." 

Others complaining 
about the mysterious oper- 
ation included Democratic 
National Chairman Law- 
rence F. O'Brien, who de- 
cried what he called "bla- 
tant. news censorship.," 

. and Chairman J. William 
. Fulbright- (D-Ark.) of the 
Senate Foreign Relations 
j. Committee; Sen. Frank 
I Church (D-kla.), Sen. Ed- 
[ijnun d S. Muskie (D-Me.), 

;i and 12 liberal Democratic 
members of the House, 
who said they would talk 
.for three" hours on the 
1 floor today against the 
war. ' • • 

Defense o’f the Adminis- 
tration came from Kepub- 
j licari National Chairman 
Robert J. Dole,’ who said 
temporary censorship was 



reactivating 


timated 50,0C0 to 60,000 in the last 
four months— -and the whole job of 
attacking them was up to the' South 
Vietnamese. 

Abrams wanted to see how the 
clearing-out of I Corps went before 


.passed. 

. Nixon Meeting .. 1 
President Nixon/' who 
held an unscheduled meet- 
ing at the White . House 


Tuesday night with’top se- 
c-urity aides, consulted 
t h r oughout Wednesday 
with Henry A. Kissinger,' 
his foreign, policy adviser. 

Kissmger was at the Tues- 
day session, along with Se- 
- cretary of State William P. 
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fense Melvin 1L Laird, Di- 
rector Richard C. Helms of 


accused the United States 
J of "armed intrusion- .in' 
j Gaos" by "a considerable' 
.number of Saigon troops 
' supported by U.S. armed 
forces." Again, in Wash-. 

' ington, the reply was: "No 
comment." 
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Rogers appeared before' in 
.'Senate Foreign Relation: 
the Senate Ire was I Committee last week “he gave 
L'o that military op- us no dues as to the com 
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By Murrey Mauler 
Washington Post Staff ‘Writer , 

'The Nixon administration 
was put on notice yesterday 
that it faces its most severe, 
jcreditbilil'y challenge over the 
extraordinary six-day Indo- 
china news blackout that' 
ended early this morning. 

Administration officials had 
expressed hope that their 
m i 1 i t a ry explanations will 
overcome tile challenge in 
: the wake of lifting tlio" news 
enibargo. _ . ' > ■ 

There is no certainty, how- 
ever, that any military ration- 
ale will allay all the alarm and 
criticism aroused by 'one of the 
(Strangest episodes of the war. 

For nearly a week the na- 
tion and the world were 
exposed to confusion and 
speculation about U.S. inten- 
tions throughout Indochina. 
While American newsmen in 
South -Vietnam were muffled 
by the military embargo, the 
South Vietnamese press, the 
Polish delegation in Saigon, 
the world Communist press 
and the press of other nations 
were freely discussing U.S. 
“invasion” plans. 

s Sen. Robert C. Byrd (D- 
W.Va.), Assistant Democratic 
Leader in the Senate and a 
longtime supporter of : U,S. 
policy in Vietnam, accused 
the administration yesterday 
of “inexcusable bungling.” 


well awar 
orations must be conducted 
in a way to deny information 
to the enemy. “But in this in- 
stance,” said Byrd, “it seems 
likely that the enemy may 
know more about what we' arc 
doing than our own people 
know.” 

“It seems- to me,” said Byrd, 
“that there has been inexcus- 
able bungling in the handling 
of information which normally 
should be given to concerned 
members of Congress and in 
the dissemination of news to 
the public.” 

Byrd protested that “it is 
being said that the most au- 
thoriative sources of informa- 
tion on the current situation 
in South Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia are Izvestia, the 
Russian newspaper, and a Jap 
anese news service. This is in- 
credible.” 

Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield (Mont.) simi- 
larly told newsmen, “I dis- 
like getting my information 
from the Russians, the French 
and the Japanese.” 

Sen. Edmund S. Muskio (D- 
Maiue), commenting on the 
disclosure of the new South 
Vietnamese drive in Cambodia, 
pysvested the) when Secre- 
tary' of State William P. 


rnencemcut of this kind of 
action.” Muskio said the ad- 
ministration “is undermining 
its potential support in Con- 
gress— and seriously so." 

In defense of the admini- 
stration, Sen. Robert T. Grif- 
fin (Mich.), deputy Republi- 
can leader In the Senate, main- 
tained that secrecy was re- 
quired to protect tire safety 
of U.S. troops, He appealed to 
Congress “to be a little pa- 
tient.” • • ‘ 

At the Pentagon, spokesman 
Jerry W! Friedlicim told pro- 
testing newsmen: 

“If we at any point have to 
sacrifice immediate or instant 
credibility to protect the safe 
ty and security of troops, then 
the safety and security of 
troops will prevail.” 

Even administration officials 
in Washington’ conceded yes- 
terday, however, that the news 
embargo had spread beyond 
their expectations — 'blacking 
out not only' news concerning 
Laos and South Vietnam, but 
the Cambodian operation by 
South V i e t n a m c s c troops 
which was belatedly acknowl- 
edged yesterday. . 

The embargo also blacked 
out, at the time it. was taking 
place, a 'White House strategy 


meeting oil mciocmna 
Tuesday afternoon. Press Sec 
rotary Ronald L. Ziegler said 
yesterday that participants in- 
cluded Rogers; Defense Secre- 
tary Melvin R.- Laird; Adm. 
Thomas II. Moorer, chairman 
of the Joint 'Chiefs of Staff; 
Richard Helms, director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency; 
Henry A. Kissinger, presiden- 
tial adviser on security affairs, 
and Ellsworth Bunker, U.S. 
ambassador to' South Vietnam. 

The President also met sev- 
eral times yesterday with Kis- 
singer and other members of 
his staff, Ziegler said. 

■ Erom tiie outset -of ,thc news 
embargo on the Indochina op- 
erations, many officials pri- 
vately were troubled by it. 
They were concerned that it 
would create far more dam- 
age than security benefits, 
throwing into doubt the ad- 
ministration’s overall inten- 
tions in Indochina. The re- 
quest for the embargo was 
made by Gen. Creighton W. 
Abrams, U.S. commander in 
Saigon, officials said', and the 
administration concurred in 
the belief it could overcome 
any resulting damage to cred- 
ibility. 

'The Nixon administration 
came to office pledging it 
would never fall into the 
credibility gap that plagued 
the Johnson administration 
and helped drive that admin- 
istration out of office. Many 
officials of the present ad- 
ministration privately have 
said they recognize it is ex- 
posed to double sensitivities 
because of that recent history. 


Byrd charged the adminis- 
tration with creating “an en- 
tirely unnecessary credibility 
gap” that generates “confu- 
sion and disbelief.” 
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